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SEYMOUR  DURST 


When  you  leave,  please  leave  this  book 

Because  it  has  been  said 
"Ever'thing  comes  t'  him  who  waits 

Except  a  loaned  book." 


FIRE! 


When  Every  One  is  Panic  Stricken 
by 

Stephen  Crane 

We  were  walking  on  one  of  the  shadowy  side  streets,  west  of  Sixth 
avenue.  The  midnight  silence  and  darkness  was  upon  it  save  where, 
at  the  point  of  intersection  with  the  great  avenue,  there  was  a  broad 
span  of  yellow  light.  From  there  came  the  steady  monotonous  jingle 
of  streetcar  bells  and  the  weary  clatter  of  hoofs  on  the  cobbles.  While 
the  houses  in  this  street  turned  black  and  mystically  silent  with  the 
night,  the  avenue  continued  its  eternal  movement  and  life,  a  great  vein 
that  never  slept  nor  paused.  The  gorgeous  orange-hued  lamps  of  a 
saloon  flared  plainly,  and  the  figures  of  some  loungers  could  be  seen 
as  they  stood  on  the  corner.  Passing  to  and  fro,  the  tiny  black  figures 
of  people  made  an  ornamental  border  on  this  fabric  of  yellow  light. 

The  stranger  was  imparting  to  me  some  grim  midnight  reflections 
upon  existence,  and  in  the  heavy  shadows  and  in  the  great  stillness 
pierced  only  by  the  dull  thunder  of  the  avenue,  they  were  very  impressive. 

Suddenly  the  muffled  cry  of  a  woman  came  from  one  of  those  dark, 
impassive  houses  near  us.  There  was  the  sound  of  the  splinter  and 
crash  of  broken  glass  falling  to  the  pavement.  "What's  that?"  gasped 
the  stranger.  The  scream  contained  that  ominous  quality,  that  weird 
timbre  which  denotes  fear  of  imminent  death. 

A  policeman,  huge  and  panting,  ran  past  us  with  glitter  of  buttons 
and  shield  in  the  darkness.  He  flung  himself  upon  the  fire-alarm  box 
at  the  corner  where  the  lamp  shed  a  flicker  of  carmine  tints  upon  the 
pavement.  "Come  on,"  shouted  the  stranger.  He  dragged  me  excitedly 
down  the  street.  We  came  upon  an  old  four-story  structure,  with  a 
long  sign  of  a  bakery  over  the  basement  windows,  and  the  region 
about  the  quaint  front  door  plastered  with  other  signs.  It  was  one  of 
those  ancient  dwellings  which  the  churning  process  of  the  city  had 
changed  into  a  hive  of  little  industries. 

At  this  time  some  full  grey  smoke,  faintly  luminous  in  the  night, 
writhed  out  from  the  tops  of  the  second-story  windows,  and  from  the 
basement  there  glared  a  deep  and  terrible  hue  of  red,  the  color  of 
satanic  wrath,  the  color  of  murder.    "Look!  Look!"  shouted  the  stranger. 


PS 

It  was  extraordinary  how  the  street  awakened.     It  seemed  but 
;  an  instant  before  the  pavements  were  studded  with  people.  They 
swarmed  from  all  directions,  and  from  the  dark  mass  arose  countless 
exclamations,  eager  and  swift. 

"Where  is  it?    Where  is  it?" 

"No.  135." 

"It's  that  old  bakery." 

"Is  everybody  out?" 

"Look — gee — say,  lookut  'cr  burn,  would  yeh?" 

The  windows  of  almost  every  house  became  crowded  with  people, 
clothed  and  partially  clothed,  many  having  rushed  from  their  beds. 
Here  were  many  women,  and  as  their  eyes  fastened  upon  that  terrible 
growing  mass  of  red  light  one  could  hear  their  little  cries,  quavering 
with  fear  and  dread.  The  smoke  oozed  in  greater  clouds  from  the 
spaces  between  the  sashes  of  the  windows,  and  urged  by  the  fervor 
of  the  heat  within,  ascended  in  more  rapid  streaks  and  curves. 

Upon  the  sidewalk  there  had  been  a  woman  who  was  fumbling 
mechanically  with  the  buttons  at  the  neck  of  her  dress.  Her  features 
were  lined  in  anguish;  she  seemed  to  be  frantically  searching  her 
memory — her  memory,  that  poor  feeble  contrivance  that  had  deserted 
her  at  the  first  of  the  crisis,  at  the  momentous  time.  She  really 
struggled  and  tore  hideously  at  some  frightful  mental  wall  that  upreared 
between  her  and  her  senses,  her  very  instincts.  The  policeman,  running 
back  from  the  fire-alarm  box,  grabbed  her,  intending  to  haul  her  away 
from  danger  of  falling  things.  Then  something  came  to  her  like  a 
bolt  from  the  sky.  The  creature  turned  all  grey,  like  an  ape.  A  loud 
shriek  rang  out  that  made  the  spectators  bend  their  bodies,  twisting 
as  if  they  were  receiving  sword  thrusts. 

"My  baby!  My  baby!  My  baby!" 

The  policeman  simply  turned  and  plunged  into  the  house.  As 
the  woman  tossed  her  arms  in  maniacal  gestures  about  her  head,  it 
could  then  be  seen  that  she  waved  in  one  hand  a  little  bamboo  easel, 
of  the  kind  which  people  sometimes  place  in  corners  of  their  parlors. 
It  appeared  that  she  had  with  great  difficulty  saved  it  from  the  flames. 
Its  cost  should  have  been  about  30  cents. 


A  long  groaning  sigh  came  from  the  crowd  in  the  street,  and 
from  all  the  thronged  windows.  It  was  full  of  distress  and  pity,  and 
a  sort  of  cynical  scorn  for  their  impotency.  Occasionally  the  woman 
screamed  again.  Another  policeman  was  fending  her  off  from  the 
house,  which  she  wished  to  enter  in  the  frenzy  of  her  motherhood, 
regardless  of  the  flames.  These  people  of  the  neighborhood,  aroused 
from  their  beds,  looked  at  the  spectacle  in  a  half-dazed  fashion  at  times, 
as  if  they  were  contemplating  the  ravings  of  a  red  beast  in  a  cage. 
The  flames  grew  as  if  fanned  by  tempests,  a  sweeping,  inexorable 
appetite  of  a  thing,  shining,  with  fierce,  pitiless  brilliancy,  gleaming 
in  the  eyes  of  the  crowd  that  were  upturned  to  it  in  an  ecstasy  of  awe, 
fear  and,  too,  half  barbaric  admiration.  They  felt  the  human  helplessness 
that  comes  when  nature  breaks  forth  in  passion,  overturning  the 
obstacles,  emerging  at  a  leap  from  the  position  of  a  slave  to  that  of  a 
master,  a  giant.  There  became  audible  a  humming  noise,  the  buzzing 
of  curious  machinery.  It  was  the  voices  of  the  demons  of  the  flame. 
The  house,  in  manifest  heroic  indifference  to  the  fury  that  raged  in 
its  entrails,  maintained  a  stolid  and  imperturbable  exterior,  looming 
bkck  and  immovable  against  the  turmoil  of  crimson. 

Eager  questions  were  flying  to  and  fro  in  the  street. 

"Say,  did  a  copper  go  in  there?" 

"Yeh!    He  come  out  again,  though." 

"He  did  not!    He's  in  there  yet!" 

"Well,  didn't  I  see  'im?" 

"How  long  ago  was  the  alarm  sent  in?" 

"  'Bout  a  minute." 

A  woman  leaned  perilously  from  a  window  of  a  nearby  apartment 
house  and  spoke  querulously  into  the  shadowy,  jostling  crowd  beneath 
her,  "Jack!" 

And  the  voice  of  an  unknown  man  in  an  unknown  place  answered 
her  gruffly  and  short  in  the  tones  of  a  certain  kind  of  downtrodden 
husband  who  rebels  upon  occasion,  "What?" 

"Will  you  come  up  here?"  cried  the  woman,  shrilly  irritable. 
"Supposin'  this  house  should  get  afire — "  It  came  to  pass  that  during 
the  progress  of  the  conflagration  these  two  held  a  terse  and  bitter 
domestic  combat,  infinitely  commonplace  in  language  and  mental 
maneuvers. 


The  blaze  had  increased  with  a  frightful  vehemence  and  swiftness. 
Unconsciously,  at  times,  the  crowd  dully  moaned,  their  eyes  fascinated 
by  this  exhibition  of  the  strength  of  nature,  their  master  after  all, 
that  ate  them  and  their  devices  at  will  whenever  it  chose  to  fling  down 
their  little  restrictions.  The  flames  changed  in  color  from  crimson 
to  lurid  orange  as  glass  was  shattered  by  the  heat,  and  fell  crackling 
to  the  pavement.  The  baker,  whose  shop  had  been  in  the  basement, 
was  running  about,  weeping.  A  policeman  had  fought  interminably 
to  keep  the  crowd  away  from  the  front  of  the  structure. 

"Thunderation!"  yelled  the  stranger,  clutching  my  arm  in  a  frenzy 
of  excitement,  "did  you  ever  see  anything  burn  so?  Why,  it's  like 
an  explosion.    It's  only  been  a  matter  of  seconds  since  it  started." 

In  the  street,  men  had  already  begun  to  turn  toward  each  other 
in  that  indefinite  regret  and  sorrow,  as  if  they  were  not  quite  sure 
of  the  reason  of  their  mourning. 

"Well,  she's  a  goner!" 

"Sure — went  up  like  a  box  of  matches!" 

"Great  Scott,  lookut  'er  burn!" 

Some  individual  among  them  furnished  the  inevitable  grumble. 

"Well,  these — "  It  was  a  half-coherent  growling  at  conditions,  men, 
fate,  law. 

Then,  from  the  direction  of  the  avenue  there  suddenly  came  a 
tempestuous  roar,  a  clattering,  rolling  rush  and  thunder,  as  from  the 
headlong  sweep  of  a  battery  of  artillery.  Wild  and  shrill,  like  a 
clangorous  noise  of  war,  arose  the  voice  of  a  gong. 

One  could  see  a  sort  of  a  delirium  of  excitement,  of  ardorous 
affection,  go  in  a  wave  of  emotion  over  this  New  York  crowd,  usually 
so  stoical.  Men  looked  at  each  other.  "Quick  work,  eh?"  They  crushed 
back  upon  the  pavements,  leaving  the  street  almost  clear.  All  eyes 
were  turned  toward  the  corner,  where  the  lights  of  the  avenue  glowed. 

The  roar  grew  and  grew  until  it  was  as  the  sound  of  an  army, 
charging.  That  policeman's  hurried  fingers  sending  the  alarm  from 
the  box  at  the  corner  had  aroused  a  tornado,  a  storm  of  horses, 
machinery,  men.  And  now  they  were  coming  in  clamor  and  riot  of 
hoofs  and  wheels,  while  over  all  rang  the  piercing  cry  of  the  gong, 
tocsin-like,  a  noise  of  barbaric  fights. 


It  thrilled  the  blood,  this  thunder.  The  stranger  jerked  his  shoulders 
nervously  and  kept  up  a  swift  muttering.  "Hear  'em  come!"  he  said, 
breathlessly. 

Then  in  an  instant  a  fire  patrol  wagon,  as  if  apparitional,  flashed 
into  view  at  the  corner.  The  lights  of  the  avenue  gleamed  for  an 
instant  upon  the  red  and  brass  of  the  wagon,  the  helmets  of  the  crew 
and  the  glossy  sides  of  the  galloping  horses.  Then  it  swung  into  the 
dark  street  and  thundered  down  upon  its  journey,  with  but  a  half-view 
of  a  driver  making  his  reins  to  be  steel  ribbons  over  the  backs  of  his 
horses,  mad  from  the  fervor  of  their  business. 

The  stranger's  hand  tightened  convulsively  upon  my  arm.  His 
enthusiasm  was  like  the  ardor  of  one  who  looks  upon  the  pageantry 
of  battles.  "Ah,  look  at  'em!  Look  at  'em!  Ain't  that  great?  Why 
it  hasn't  been  any  time  at  all  since  the  alarm  was  sent  in,  and  now 
look!"  As  this  clanging,  rolling  thing,  drawn  swiftly  by  the  beautiful 
might  of  the  horses,  clamored  through  the  street,  one  could  feel  the 
cheers,  wild  and  valorous,  at  the  very  lips  of  these  people  habitually 
so  calm,  cynical,  impassive.  The  crew  tumbled  from  their  wagon 
and  ran  toward  the  house.  A  hoarse  shout  arose  high  above  the 
medley  of  noises. 

Other  roars,  other  clangings,  were  to  be  heard  from  all  directions. 
It  was  extraordinary,  the  loud  rumblings  of  wheels  and  the  pealings 
of  gongs  aroused  by  a  movement  of  the  policeman's  fingers. 

Of  a  sudden,  three  white  horses  dashed  down  the  street  with  their 
engine,  a  magnificent  thing  of  silver-like  glitter,  that  sent  a  storm  of 
red  sparks  high  into  the  air  and  smote  the  heart  with  the  wail  of  its 
whistle. 

A  hosecart  swept  around  the  corner  and  into  the  narrow  lane, 
whose  close  walls  made  the  reverberations  like  the  crash  of  infantry 
volleys.  There  was  shine  of  lanterns,  of  helmets,  of  rubber  coats,  of 
the  bright,  strong  trappings  of  the  horses.  The  driver  had  been 
confronted  by  a  dreadful  little  problem  in  street  cars  and  elevated 
railway  pillars  just  as  he  was  about  to  turn  into  the  street,  but  there 
had  been  no  pause,  no  hesitation.  A  clever  dodge,  a  shrill  grinding 
of  the  wheels  in  the  street-car  tracks,  a  miss  of  this  and  an  escape  of 
that  by  a  beautifully  narrow  margin,  and  the  hosecart  went  on  its 
headlong  way.  When  the  gleaming  white  and  gold  of  the  cart  stopped 
in  the  shadowy  street,  it  was  but  a  moment  before  a  stream  of  water, 
of  a  cold  steel  color,  was  plunging  through  a  window  into  the  yellow 


glare,  into  this  house  which  was  now  a  den  of  fire  wolves,  lashing, 
carousing,  leaping,  straining.  A  wet  snake-like  hose  trailed  underfoot 
to  where  the  steamer  was  making  the  air  pulsate  with  its  swift  vibrations. 

From  another  direction  had  come  another  thunder  that  developed 
into  a  crash  of  sounds,  as  a  hook-and-ladder  truck,  with  long  and 
graceful  curves,  spun  around  the  other  corner,  with  the  horses  running 
with  steady  leaps  toward  the  place  of  the  battle.  It  was  always 
obvious  that  these  men  who  drove  were  drivers  in  blood  and  fibre, 
charioteers  incarnate. 

When  the  ladders  were  placed  against  the  side  of  the  house,  firemen 
went  slowly  up  them,  dragging  their  hose.  They  became  outlined  like 
black  beetles  against  the  red  and  yellow  expanses  of  flames.  A  vast 
cloud  of  smoke,  sprinkled  thickly  with  sparks,  went  coiling  heavily 
toward  the  black  sky.  Touched  by  the  shine  of  the  blaze,  the  smoke 
sometimes  glowed  dull  red,  the  color  of  bricks.  A  crowd  that,  it 
seemed,  had  sprung  from  the  cobbles,  born  at  the  sound  of  the  wheels 
rushing  through  the  night,  thickly  thronged  the  walks,  pushed  here 
and  there  by  the  policemen  who  scolded  them  roundly,  evidently  in 
an  eternal  state  of  injured  surprise  at  their  persistent  desire  to  get  a 
view  of  things. 

As  we  walked  to  the  corner  we  looked  back  and  watched  the 
red  glimmer  from  the  fire  shine  on  the  dark  surging  crowd  over  which 
towered  at  times  the  helmets  of  police.  A  billow  of  smoke  swept 
away  from  the  structure.  Occasionally,  burned  out  sparks,  like  fragments 
of  dark  tissue,  fluttered  in  the  air.  At  the  corner  a  steamer  was  throb- 
bing, churning,  shaking  in  its  power  as  if  overcome  with  rage.  A 
fireman  was  walking  tranquilly  about  it  scrutinizing  the  mechanism. 
He  wore  a  blase  air.  They  all,  in  fact,  seemed  to  look  at  fires  with 
the  calm,  unexcited  vision  of  veterans.  It  was  only  the  populace 
with  their  new  nerves,  it  seemed,  who  could  feel  the  thrill  and  dash 
of  these  attacks,  these  furious  charges  made  in  the  dead  of  night,  at 
high  noon,  at  any  time,  upon  the  common  enemy,  the  loosened  flame. 


This  tale,  one  of  a  series  of  New  York  sketches  written 
by  Stephen  Crane  during  his  precarious  days  before  the 
publication  of  The  Red  Badge  of  Courage,  initially  appeared 
in  the  Press  on  November  25,  1894.  It  is  separately  printed 
here  for  the  first  time  in  12-point  Garamond  linotype  by 
Lowell  C.  Wilde.  The  cover  title,  36-point  antique  type, 
and  the  electroplate  illustration  are  from  the  cases  of  the 
now  defunct  Robert  Bell  Sons,  one  of  northern  Virginia's 
oldest  print  shops. 

The  edition,  limited  to  100  copies,  is  for  the  friends  of 
Ames  W.  Williams,  particularly  those  who,  despite  the  passing 
of  the  steamer  and  hose  reel,  still,  as  the  fire  horses  of  yesterday, 
jump  at  the  first  clang  of  the  bell  or  the  wail  of  the  siren. 
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